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The Battle in the Textile Industry 


On September 14 General Hugh S. Johnson, Adminis- 
trator of the NRA, in a public address to the Code 
Authorities of New York, alleged that the union had 
shown bad faith in calling the strike in an “absolute 
violation” of the June 2, 1934, agreement with him when 
a strike order was called off. In reply, Mr. Gorman, 
chairman of the strike committee, pointed out that the 
first article of the agreement of June 2 with General 
Johnson was that it was “without prejudice to the right 
to strike.” The New York Times, in an editorial on 
September 17 while admitting “the right to strike,” de- 
clares that “if a labor union has agreed to do certain 
things before coming to a decision to strike and then 
refuses to do them—it puts itself, as General Johnson 
declared, in the position of an organization with which 
it is not worth while to contract.” Neither the Times 
nor General Johnson, however, state what things the 
union is alleged to have promised to do before coming 
te a decision to strike. General Johnson further alleged 
that the strike was “political” and cited Norman Thomas's 
speaking at the union convention in the middle of August 
as evidence of this fact. Whatever the Administrator 
may have meant to convey by this statement, it is well 
known that the U. T. W. leadership and rank and file 
membership are not socialist or communist but conserva- 
tive. The organization is a regular A. F. of L. union. 
General Johnson also asserted that Thomas McMahon, 
president of the U. T. W., had at the first public hearing 
on the Textile Code, “repudiated the agreement he made 
with me in preliminary discussions” with reference to 
hours. Mr. McMahon has replied that the General him- 
self on that occasion had publicly ruled that any one had 
a right to change his mind after the preliminary, informal 
conferences and therefore he had a perfect right to do 
so; that this was a part of the record. A representative 
of the Federal Council of Churches was present on the 
occasion of the first code hearing and heard General 
Johnson make this ruling. 

General Johnson’s New York speech aroused a storm 
of criticism in labor circles including a protest by Matihew 
Woll, vice president of the A. F. of L., and Mr. Gorman 
publicly demanded that General Johnson resign as unfitted 
for an impartial government administrator. Commenting 
on General Johnson’s charge against the unions, Mr. 
Sloan, president of the Cotton Textile Institute, declared, 
“No one knows better than General Johnson the problems 
of this industry and no one has contributed more than 
he to the strides which this industry has been able to 
make in behalf of labor.” 


INTIMIDATION, VIOLENCE AND DEATH 


Reports show that intimidation has been used by both 
sides. To date thirteen deaths have been reported in 
the South, including one deputy, with many wounded. 
Several deaths have resulted in New England as a result 
of rioting in Rhode Island. So serious was this rioting 
that at one time the Governor requested the Legislature 
to approve calling for the United States Army to police 
the area. 

The so-called flying squadrons or mass picketing de- 
monstrations, while usually unarmed, have in some cases 
terrorized non-union workers in mills and mill houses and 
prevented them from going to work. 

On the other hand, a psychology of apprehension has 
been created which in many places gives rise to exaggera- 
ted rumors and unfounded fears. The mayor of a large 
city in the South stated in an interview that a prominent 
citizen reported to him a secret meeting of the union at 
2 a.m. in which, it was alleged, armed attacks on the 
mills were advocated by the union leader. It happened 
that the mayor had been in conference with the union 
leader mentioned until 3 a.m. himself and knew the 
report to be untrue. In another place there was an un- 
founded rumor that the “flying” squadron was coming 
by airplanes to bomb the mill town. 

It commonly happens in severe strikes that charges 
of intimidation by strikers arise out of the effort of 
strikers to “cover” themselves with the “boss” in case 
the strike is lost. They know well from past experience 
that wholesale discrimination against union workers usu- 
ally takes place after a lost strike and so give as a reason 
for remaining away from work that they are “afraid.” 
“I ain't a member of the union,” said a textile worker to 
a disinterested observer, “but I'm with ’em all right. 
The boss sent for me to come in but I told him I was 
‘scared to.’”” Often also the “flying” squadron is appar- 
ently welcomed by workers “as an excuse to come out.” 
They can theh tell the bosses they were afraid to work, 
but have often sent word asking that a squadron come 
and picket the mill. 

Again, in some instances, militia, police and armed 
guards (made deputy sheriffs for the occasion but often 
selected and paid by the mills) have in effect intimidated 
strikers and deprived them of reasonable rights of picket- 
ing. The New York Times (September 15) relates an 
incident at Burlington, N. C., where “strikers displaying 
‘peaceful picket’ badges shouted ‘scab’ at non-union work- 
ers entering Holt Mill. The guardsmen without warning 
loosed tear gas bombs and followed them with a bayonet 
charge routing the picket squadron.” In Augusta, Geor- 
gia, the city police (who by a curious arrangement are 
not under the control of the mayor or city council, but 
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of an independent “Civil Service Commission”) aug- 
mented by armed deputies and all carrying “picker sticks” 
(long hickory sticks from the looms, supplied by the 
employers), have created a state of terror in which civil 
liberties and reasonable rights to picket are seriously 
impaired. As a result of reckless or malicious shooting 
by police one striker was killed and another shot through 
the back. A riot squad of city police ruthlessly and by 
force cleared the hospital of friends of wounded and 
dying strikers. Women and children were gassed in their 
own homes (company houses) when gas bombs were 
deliberately thrown into the porches by the police. (A 
baby was seriously affected by the tear gas and had to 
be taken to the hospital, where according to report—un- 
confirmed at this writing—it died). 

All this is in striking contrast to the situation in New 
Bedford as reported in the New Republic for September 
19. There the police apparently found a way to keep 
order without violence or intimidation. 


Economic INTIMIDATION 


Less spectacular, but more constant and insistent, the 
strikers feel, has been the economic intimidation of work- 
ers on the part of employers, particularly in their denial 
of the right to belong to a union. Hundreds of workers 
have testified that it has been common practice in many 
mills to discharge those who join a union, especially “the 
ring-leaders.” Since such discrimination often followed 
by blacklisting, which makes it impossible for the dis- 
charged striker to obtain work in other mills, actually 
“takes the bread out of our children’s mouths” and affects 
the present and future welfare and happiness of their 
wives and families, the union members feel that they 
are being intimidated by weapons “worse than bullets.” 
This very general discrimination which has gone on for 
years and has continued in wide areas of the textile 
industry under the NRA “when we’re supposed to have 
the right to organize” constitutes one of the basic causes 
for a bitter discontent, especially in the South, and would 
appear to account for the fact, well attested, that the 
demand for a strike came from the rank-and-file southern 
delegation at the U. T. W. convention last August. 

Large numbers of workers in various parts of the 
country assert that the National Cotton Industrial Rela- 
tions Board machinery for adjustment of grievances has 
signally failed to assure justice, partly because of the 
fact that its investigation of grievances is made through 
the Cotton Textile Institute (or code authority), which 
represents the employers, partly because of inevitable 
long delays, during which local union leaders and members 
are penalized and the spirit of a union is broken. It is 
widely charged that even decisions made or “agreements” 
confirmed by the National Cotton Industrial Relations 
Board, are nullified by many mills, where hundreds of 
members of unions are discriminated against, refused 
employment, or, if taken back as ordered by the Board, 
are again discharged or demoted in pay or class of work, 
on grounds of “poor work,” “inefficiency” or other sub- 
terfuges. Many of those who testify that they have been 
discriminated against in these ways were employes with 
records of long years of satisfactory service with the 
companies. 

While the “stretch-out” is a complicated problem which 
requires engineering analysis, it is also one concerning 
which justice can be assured only by some systematic, 
democratic, localised as well as national arrangement be- 
tween employers and a union. 

Industrial history shows that it is impossible to adjust 
with equity the numerous grievances which grow out of 


daily industrial life, except where a strong union can 
represent workers in systematic, democratic procedures 
of adjustment such as are carried on for instance in the 
garment trades by joint agreement between the employers 
and the International Ladies Garment Workers and 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers. 

The charge has been made that the strike call was a 
reckless act on the part of the U. T. W. because it was 
not at that time sufficiently organized throughout the 
entire industry and did not have enough leaders or suffi- 
cient discipline to exercise proper control of its own 
members or of strike situations which would develop. 
On the other hand, it is difficult to see how the union 
could establish itself in any other way under the condi- 
tions prevailing before the strike, or could long hold its 
existing members who were naturally impatient, disillu- 
sioned and insistent on action to preserve their right of 
collective bargaining, acknowledged by law, but effectu- 
ally denied in wide areas by the mill managements. Criti- 
cism of the strike from certain sections of the press on 
the ground that it was merely a strategic move by the 
union to increase its own strength would seem to be 
beside the point if only a strike could assure to this 
industry the system of collective labor relations guaran- 
teed as a right under the NRA, and which industrial 
history shows to be a necessity as a prerequisite for just, 
orderly, cooperative labor relations in industry. A strike 
is a well recognized means of unionization as a last resort 
but men do not strike for amusement, especially when 
they have to face guns. 


GOVERNMENT PROTECTION oF RIGHTS 


The bitterness of the strikers and opposition to the 
use of militia and armed deputies in strike areas to 
“protect the right of non-union employes to work” are 
founded on a growing resentment because the power of 
government is not equally mobilized to protect and assure 
the right of men and women to belong to unions, a right 
which is “equally legal” but which does not receive equal 
governmental protection. “I do not want any one in 
Georgia interfering with those who want to work” said 
Governor Talmadge who has declared martial law and 
opened a concentration camp for strikers arrested for 
such interference. On this same theory the governors 
of other states have acted (state militia incidentally using 
United States federal equipment). The full power of the 
state and authority of government has been called into 
play even to the taking of human life when necessary 
in order to protect the right of the non-union worker to 
work. It is a profoundly significant fact that the right 
te belong to a labor union and bargain collectively is now, 
under terms of the Recovery Act, equally legal in the 
United States with the right of non-union workers to 
work. But when the right of labor to organize is denied 
the militia is not called out nor do sheriffs appoint deputies 
to protect the men who seek to avail themselves of that 
right. This fact does not escape the workers’ attention 
however unmindful of it the public may be. There is 
abundant evidence of discrimination and discharge of mill 
workers because of membership or leadership in unions 
during past years, yet no local, state or federal authority 
is effectively and immediately applied to restore them to 
their jobs and full rights under the law. 

As a matter of fact, experience has shown that while 
such government boards as the National Labor Relations 
Board can be effective instruments of justice on appealed 
cases, nothing can take the place of thorough organization 
of the workers throughout the industry for the immediate, 
democratic adjustment of grievances. It is primarily for 
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such organization that the union is contending. Its leaders 
express confidence that the President’s Board and the 
President will recognize the fundamental justice of their 
claim. 


NUMBERS ON STRIKE 


The union claims that before the strike it had 300,000 
members and that they all responded. By September 7 
the union claimed 475,000 were on strike. Surveys by 
the Associated Press have presented figures consistently 
less than the union figures and greater than those of the 
employers. On September 18 the Associated Press an- 
nounced that 421,000 were “out of the mills today com- 
pared with a little more than 400,000 at the close of last 
week.” Of those “idle from the strike” on September 15, 
172,304 were in southern states where 357,895 are listed 
as “normally employed.” These figures give the union a 
substantial majority of the total and nearly half of those 
in southern states. In North Carolina, South Carolina 
and Georgia, the union has substantial majorities. These 
developments in the land where a few years ago the 
employers were advertising cheap and contented labor 
are cause for serious reconsideration of employment 
policies. 


Tue Situation in Hosiery AND SILK INDUSTRIES 


In the silk, dyeing and hosiery industries the strike has 
raised important issues because the unions have agree- 
ments which have not expired. In the silk industry a locai 
union in Paterson, N. J., has an agreement that bars 
them from joining a national strike unless the local 
Industrial Relations Board determines that more than 40 
per cent of the persons employed in the industry outside 
Paterson have left their work. The employers claim that 
the local union has no just grievances and that it is 
engaging in a “sympathetic strike.” The union claims 
that 80 per cent of the workers in the textile industry 
have struck and that the strike is to redress grievances 
over wages and working conditions. On September 17 
the chairman of the Silk Code Authority announced that 
the union had refused to accede to a proposal for a public 
hearing on the strike under the auspices of the NRA. 
Mr. Gorman, in rejecting the proposal, said it would be 
“childish” to submit to the proposal in view of the “bias 
in favor of the manufacturers” which General Johnson 
had displayed in his speech before the code authorities 
on September 14. Nevertheless, the Silk Code Authority 
requested a public hearing before the NRA in regard to 
the strike. This was denied. 

In the hosiery industry the union kept its members at 
work in factories having an agreement, called for a strike 
in non-union plants and, in one instance at least, ordered 
union workers back to work who had walked out to 
demonstrate their sympathy for the striking cotton textile 
workers. 

The silk dyers in Paterson have an agreement which 
expires October 24. Anticipating a strike the employers 
on September 13 obtained an injunction restraining the 
officers and members of the union “from calling a strike, 
discussing a strike, or in any way interfering” with the 
working of the contract. A hearing is set for September 
24 on this injunction. Writs have been served on 20,000 
members. The counsel of the union referred to the in- 
junction as an “order to work or go to jail” and ques- 
tioned whether “any self-respecting workers will want to 
slink into the mills under the whip of a Chancery Court 
injunction.” The employers issued a statement that “the 
mass of our employes will be pleased that they will not 
now be forced into an unpleasant strike for an unknown 
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goal.” The groundwork has evidently been laid for the 
setting of a new precedent in the matter of legal damages 
if the strike should occur. 


The Industrial Secretary of the Federal Council on 
the invitation of the United Textile Workers preached 
funeral sermons at the mass funerals (attended by some 
ten thousand textile workers on each occasion) of the 
six strikers killed at Honea Path, S. C., and the one 
striker shot by the police in Augusta, Ga. On these 
occasions he traced the motive of democracy to the teach- 
ing of Jesus and the prophets that we are all children of 
God and called upon workers and employers to embody 
“this religious and American principle of democracy in 
recognized relations with organized labor.” 


The NRA as Collector of Back Wages 


The report of the NRA Compliance Division published 
in the Blue Eagle, August 27, 1934 (issued weekly by the 
NRA), on the collection of back wages gives some indi- 
cation of the problem of dealing with ‘“‘chiseling,” par- 
ticularly when workers are unorganized. Doubtless the 
difficulty would be greatly reduced if the workers were 
more extensively organized and in a position to exert 
effective opposition to infringements of codes. 

During the six weeks ending August 18 state directors 
of NRA Compliance collected $323,000 in back wages 
for 8,167 workers involved in the 4,158 complaints pre- 
sented. If this is a fair sample of the sort of thing which 
is going on continuously and extensively when complaints 
are not made, it means a considerable diminution of the 
workers’ purchasing power. 

The workers are fortunate in having an administrative 
body to which they can appeal. Employers who conform 
to the codes are also fortunate in having a means of 
protection against unfair competition where competitors 
cut wages and increase hours in order to cut prices. 

Some courts have held that workers can sue to collect 
the difference between the minimum wage and the amount 
actually received. (Laney v. Milner Hotel Co. J. P. Ct., 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, March, 1934.) In United States 
v. Clyde Mills, Inc., Rhode Island, June 10, 1934, the 
employer pleaded guilty to disobeying the wage and hour 
provisions of the cotton textile code, was fined $100, 
agreed to comply with code in the future, and to make 
restitution of back wages. 

On the other hand in Hart Coal Corporation et. al. v. 
Sparks et. al., Kentucky, May 19, 1934, the court held 
that the National Industrial Recovery Act and the Ad- 
ministrator’s orders issued pursuant to the Bituminous 
Coal Code fixing maximum hours and minimum 
wages are unconstitutional on the ground that the emer- 
gency does not justify the Act and the orders. Similar 
decisions have been rendered by other lower courts. Not 
until a case is decided by the Supreme Court will the NRA 
and those operating under it know whether codes and 
their provisions are constitutional. 


Extent of World Recovery 


A valuable summary of evidence on world recovery by 
Maxwell S. Stewart (“Paradoxes of World Recovery,” 
Foreign Policy Reports, August 15, 1934) indicates that 
since the early summer of 1932 business in most countries 
has improved considerably despite continuing maladjust- 
ment and frequent setbacks. 

At tthe end of 1933 world production had recovered 40 
per cent of the decrease from the peak of prosperity in 
1929 to the depth of the depression. By March, 1934, 
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the production indexes in Great Britain, Japan, and 
Sweden were above those of 1928; in the United States, 
Canada and Germany they exceeded those of 1931. 

Although production has regained nearly half of the 
ground lost during the depression, world unemployment 
has only been reduced by 10 to 15 per cent, an indication 
that technological unemployment is an important factor. 
The estimate of the average of total unemployment in 
1932 in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Irish Free State, Italy, 
Japan, Netherlands, Poland, Sweden and the United 
States was 23,670,000, in 1933 it was 23,148,000 and in 
February, 1934, it was 21,514,417. Among these countries 
for which figures are available unemployment continued 
to decrease to May, 1934. Since the official figures on 
unemployment are incomplete the number of the jobless 
is probably much greater than the totals listed. 

Since the spring and summer of 1933 wholesale prices 
have risen substantially throughout the world “but this 
advance was soon checked in the gold standard countries 
by depreciation of the dollar and sterling. Thus in the 
first half of 1934, while many nations had benefited from 
a higher price level, there was evidence of a renewed 
deflation in the states which had maintained their curren- 
cies at an unaltered gold parity.” 

Although production and prices increased, international 
trade, measured in terms of gold prices, declined, in 1933, 
9 per cent below 1932 and 65 per cent below 1929. “Esti- 
mates of the quantum of trade, however, show a loss of 
approximately 3 per cent as compared with 1932... . 

“Recovery has been almost entirely confined to the 
industries producing for home consumption, and little 
progress has been made anywhere toward restoring for- 
eign markets.” 

Restrictions on international trade made necessary a 
certain amount of new construction to supply domestic 
markets with goods. New construction and replacements 
“resulted in special activity on the part of the capital 
equipment industries. The possibilities of expansion in 
this direction, however, are so limited that observers 
believe these factors have already ceased to operate as 
a stimulus to business revival.” 

Furthermore, “it is significant that recovery has been 
most pronounced in the nations which have allowed their 
currencies to depreciate sufficiently to maintain at least 
a stable price level. Although in theory the adjustments 
to changed conditions resulting from the depression could 
have been achieved through deflation as well as through 
inflation, few governments have felt themselves strong 
enough to risk the political dangers involved in the former 
method. Finally, it is evident that, in the case of certain 
raw materials, restriction of production has proved tem- 
porarily advantageous in raising prices and the purchasing 
power of producers.” 

However, there are several factors in the present situa- 
tion “which some observers feel to be basically unsound.” 
Among these is the fact that little progress has been made 
in overcoming the obstacles to foreign trade, “without 
which recovery must be confined to fairly narrow limits.” 
Competition in currency depreciation has accentuated “the 
disequilibria in the states retaining the gold standard. 
Critics have pointed out that unless this tendency is 
checked the sharpening of national rivalries must sooner 
or later pass over into the military sphere. Equally dis- 
turbing has been the failure of labor to obtain its share of 
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the fruits of business recovery. Nowhere, save possibly 
in Germany, has employment kept pace with the gains in 
industrial activity. Real wages and standards of living 
for the working class appear to have fallen almost uni- 
versally. Agriculture has also suffered a serious loss in 
purchasing power. It is evident that until consumption 
can be raised in line with production, there can be no 
basis for permanent recovery, and that such revival as has 
occurred will not affect the vast majority of the world’s 
population.” 


“Fascism” 


The Christian Social Justice Fund (513 Park Avenue, 
Baltimore, Md.) has recently published a pamphlet dis- 
cussing the nature of fascism and the evidences of it 
in the United States. Fascism is described as ‘“‘the 
reaction of a confused and baffled people to a dissolving 
social economy.” But deification of the state, as in Italy 
and Germany, is really “an excuse for the complete sub- 
ordination of the body politic to a man or a group of 
men.” This results in the control of ‘all the means of 
group expression, political, religious, economic or pro- 
fessional, in the nation.” Fascism promises social peace 
and unity, an expanded economic life for the nation, and 
a higher standard of living. But it actually results in 
“trustification of industry and a growing trend toward 
state capitalism; a shrinking internal market, artificial 
limitation of production, a lower standard of living for 
all classes but the most wealthy ; an energetic invasion of 
foreign markets leading in the present international crisis 
ever more directly to international war.” Its emotional 
appeal to nationalism, the glorification of “race,” and the 
“superstitious reverence of the leader,” “fuse in an attack 
on all new thought.” Fascism is, in short, “the last phase 
of capitalist society, after finance-monopoly capitalism 
_ nearly destroyed the economic bases of industrial 
ife.” 

Many of the social and economic elements of fascism 
are already evident here: race and religious prejudice, 
bitter opposition to labor-union activities, a high degree of 
economic centralization, “a growing disillusionment with 
democracy,” “a growing illusion” that the weaknesses of 
parliamentary government “could be cured by the con- 
centration of power in the hands of one party or one 
individual,” and “a mounting demand for the installation 
of a ‘strong man.’ ” 

What then can be done to prevent it? The pamphlet 
urges the rapid education of the public in regard to “the 
real causes of the economic breakdown,” to the impossi- 
bility of reform of the profit system, and the necessity 
for the building of a new social order. Both the middle- 
class and the workers should be appealed to on the basis 
of security and independence. But it is also necessary to 
fight any fascist organizations which appear, such symp- 
toms of fascism as the restriction of labor’s right to or- 
ganize and strike, and “the prejudices . . . on which 
fascism feeds.” 

(10 cents a single copy, greatly reduced rates for large 
quantities. ) 


Note: In the June 30, 1934, issue of INFORMATION 
SERVICE the address of the Stuart Press, publishers of 
Wisconsin Unemployment Insurance, was given as Mil- 
waukee. The correct address is South Milwaukee, Wis. 
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